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AS PART OF A LARGER STUDY DEALING WITH THE BEGINNING 
TEACHER'S ADJUSTMENT TO TEACHING, THE RELATIONSHIP PETWEEN 
BEGINNING TEACHER'S PERSONAL-SOCIAL AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 
CHARACTERISTICS ANC THE TEACHING PROBLEMS EXPERIENCED BY THEM 
WAS EXAMINED. DATA WAS GATHERED THROUGH THE ANALYSIS OF 
RESULTS OF THE TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS SCHEDULE (TCS, 
ADMINISTERED AS THEY BEGAN TEACHING), INTERVIEWS WITH THE 
ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR, THE DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
OR THE SUPERINTENDENT, AND A QUESTIONNAIRE FILLED OUT BY THE 
PRINCIPAL OF EACH TEACHER. FROM THE RESPONSES 0 CATEGORIES OF 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS WERE ISOLATED. SCORES OF TEACHERS IN A 
PROBLEM CATEGORY WERE THEN COMPARED BY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
WITH THOSE OF THE NO PROBLEM GROUP ON THE 10 TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TCS. AMONG THE FINDINGS WERE— (A) 
TEACHERS WITH SUBJECT MATTER FR06LEMS DID NOT DIFFER 
SIGNIFICANTLY ON ANY CHARACTERISTIC FROM THOSE HAVING NO 
PROBLEMS. (B) THOSE WITH MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS HAD LESS 
FAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE SCHOOL STAFF THAN THOSE WITH 
NO PROBLEMS. CC> TEACHERS WITH DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS DIFFERED 
SIGNIFICANTLY ON SIX CHARACTERISTICS-- (1) WARM, 

UNDERSTANDING. (FACTOR X), (2) ORGANIZED, BUSINESSLIKE, 
(FACIOR Y). (3) ATTITUDE TOWARDS SCHOOL STAFF , (FACTOR Q) . 

(4) STIMULATING. IMAGINATIVE, (FACTOR Z) . (5) TRADITIONAL VS. 
PERMISSIVE. (FACTOR B) , AND (6) PROBLEM SOLVING PERFORMANCE. 
(AW) 
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The research presented in tfcl.^; paper is' e fragment of a substantially larger 
study (5) examining re' ted pers on« end problem-solving characteristics 
of beginning teachers iu relation to their adjustment to teaching in a variety o.f 
elementary scfcoo? settings < The subordit e aspect of this larger study on which 
the present paper focu»ee is the e i#i ion between these characteristics and 
the Types of problem? or difficulties experienced by beginning teachers. To 
til '.he fragment into its proper content, a brief overview of the procedure in the 
larger study i? germane. 

For two cucce~«lve years, beginning n on-experienced teachers of grades 1-6 
m thirteen Indiana school systeais with population baaea ranging from 8*000 to 
110,000 were assessed on three instrument-; a* they began teaching: l. The 

Teacher Characteristics Schedule (TCSJ<2> 2. Mathematics Teaching Tasks 
(MTT> (4) * and 3 Teaching Tasks in Reading <TTR) (1). A response of over 
ST percent vsk retained to the teo ie^k nneecls , which were acualni -*tercd 
to face, but a response of only about 30% v*s obtained to the PCS which 
#»* sierit hewe *ith each ceacher to be returned by mall 

Two years? la^eir for the first and c«e year later f«>i- the aecaod 

^amp.e tte b**gi*in*n£ teachers who *er« -**111 in the system in vhic»» ?hey atarx^** 
were again iest-sd •'*© the MTT and th*c- »7R but *iot cm the TCS 7hu~ and po&t 
twst data were available oti the IfvT smi TtR, ^ut f.siil 7 prw-ti^t d^ia >n the TCS 

» 

The Research ahich this paper ^ b j -ed *a^ ov»p,<w>ried In pa it tv Tk£ 

M - c Office -4 Educatic*;. Oept dealth Ed%?catit/n and Welfare, undor 

Coop^rati ve Research f**oject ho l?S2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, B)UCATKM t WELFAK 

OFFICE OF DUCAIXM 
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tb« present psp^r utilises only the pre-te?t data fwa these inetnaientfl since 
the 3s*eciati«wi3 examined are wholly ot a predictive nature 

On the re- testing day in eech system, the elementary supervisor, the director 
of elementary education,, or in the event there were no supervisory personnel, 
the superintendent „ was interviewed concerning eech teacher still in his ayetew. 
During the interview the interviewee was asked to respond to the following 
question# anong others* **What kinds of teaching problems do you feel this 
teacher pwrfows well? What kinds do you feel she performed poorly?"* The 
responses of the Interviewee were then noted and he was asked to elaborate 
them as appropriate* 

Approximately one month after these Interviews were held a questionnaire 
was emit to the principal of each teacher in the study. Two items on this 
questionnaire are genuine to the present paper* First, each principal was asked 
to state the average ntmtber of supervisory contacts per month he had with each 
beginning teacher, and the average time per contact. Second, he was a^ked to 
respond to the following questions "Thinking back over your supervision of 
this teacher , in what areas of teaching did you feel that he or she most needed 
to improve?** 

Out of the total set of procedure* in the larger study, those specific to 
the present paper deal, first with the categorization of the responses given by 
supervisors and principals to the questions abvve, and second* with the speci- 
fication of the nature of the predictor variables derived from the PCS and the 
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The response* at supervisors and principals concerning the problems 
experienced by each of their beginning teachers sere sorted into nine categories. 
Not ai.1 of these categories, however,. *e re Independent. Several teachers had 
nore than one type of problem., thus appearing in more than one category. The 
categories are as follows: 

No Problems - Into this group sent ell teachers who were perceived as 
experiencing no notable problems Virtually all of the 45 teachers 
appearing in this group were reported to be highly successful by both 
principals and supervisor*. 

Discipline - The 18 teachers in this group w-sre reported to have ’’discipline* 
or control problems or probleas ^handling students" „ 

Management - The 26 teachers in this group were reported to have 
"organisation*, management" or "planning** problems This group does not 
overlap the group with discipline problems. If a teacher hen discipline and 
organize tiem or discipline and management or discipline and planning problems 
he appeared -?aly in the discipline group 

Reading - The 18 teachers in this gr'**p had problems in teaching reading 
or language arts. Many of the«e problems were reported to involve ability 
to form and last met small reading groups, 

Subject matter * The 26 teachers in this group had difficult f&s with axitluaeti 
social studies or science. A number of teachers had problems in more than 
ooe of these areas e, g, t arithmetic and social studies 

Soc is I onal - The 15 tamchers in this group experienced a rather diverge 
aet of problems. The moat frequent group were reported to have difficult 
with ’self-confidence". The next meet frequent group suffered from "teasles* 
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2xp©ctfcncy_ - The 17 teachers included in this group also had a relatively 
diverse set of problem# „ interpreted by the investigator to be difficulties 
with expectancy Pert of the group wa* reported to "over- expect* of the 
pupils, part ”under-expect\ Another part of the group was reported to 
have difficulty adjusting instruction to Individual differences. Still 
another part had problen# getting the correct level of Instruction for 
the grade they were teaching. 

Residual - Of the nine teachers appearing in this group, six had difficulties 
with varying techniques ef instruction or shoeing Ingenuity, and three 
had difficulty with fine arts or music. 

Of the t-n factors or characteristics appearing in the Teacher Characteristic? 
Schedule,, nine were used as predictors. The tenth factor? Factor V, the Validity 
of Response Scale? was net used since the validity of this rcale i3 questionable 
£3), The factors employed* scored on momentary Teacher Score Key 111 for 7CS 
form S64 s are shown to the left side of Figure 1. The regaining variable need 
as a predictor was th~? combined 2 score from the MTT and the TTR, This 
variable represc its the total problem solving performance of teachers in the 
skill areas? focusing on ability to diagnose pupil difficulties end ability to c cg-anae 
materials. It is? however, considerably more relevant to teaching In the inter* 
mediate grades than to teaching in the primary grade#- Since primary and 
intermediate teachers were not separated in categorising teacher problems? the 
associations this* variable holds to the categories must be Interpreted with some 
cavtiocu 

The statistical analysis was conducted by comparing the scores of teachers 
in a problem category to those of the No Problem group on each of the teacher 
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characteristics via analysis of variance for two groups. Of the seven original 

problem groups , those involving social-emotion problems , and the residual 

problems group were dropped since too few esses in each group had TCS scores. 

Of the five problem groups compared to the No Problems group, those having 
subject matter problems did not differ significantly on any characteristic from 
those having no problems. Teachers having management problems differed 
from those having no problems on only one characteristics, Factor Q, Attitude 
Toward School Staff (F • 4.27, 1, 51 df , p<.05) with the Management problem 
group ha ving less favorable attitudes than the No Problem group. Each of the 
remaining problem groups differed significantly from the "No Problems' group 
on several characteristics. The pattern of characteristics for each of these 
groups is shown in profile form in Figure 1. These profiles were derived by 

translating the raw score means into Z scores,; which had a mean of SO and a 

standard deviation of 10. * 

As may be observed in Figure 1 the group of teachers experiencing discipline 
problems differ significantly from those experiencing no problems on six 
characteristics,; Factor X (F « 4-46, 1, 49 df, p<05); Factor Q„ <F « 6.67, 1, 49 df 
p^025); Factor ?, CF * 16.15, 1, 49 df, p<„001); Factor Z <F * 4.63., 1, 49 df , 
p<£05); Factor B C F s 4.57, 1, 49 df, p<05) and problem solving performance 
<F a 4»23, 57 df, p<01) o The pattern of character 1st ic© of teachers with 

discipline problems is quite clear. Such teachers are characterized as distinctly 
disorganised and unbusiness like, relatively cool and aloof, somewhat "subject 
centered* in viewpoint, relatively routine in approach, and weak in dealing with 

$ 

Z score distributions were based on the scoxea of the teachers beginning 
In the first of the two successive years sampled.. 
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tb« skill a vms. They 3mv« a rtlitively uofavonblt attitude toward the 
school staff „ but their sttitudes toward pupils 9 their ewtl^oal adjustment 
and their verbal understanding are not markedly different from teachers with 
no problems o 

The group of teacher# with problems in teaching reading ah am a slightly 
different pattern of characteristics than teacher*? with discipline problems when 
compared to the no problem group. These teachers sere significantly lower 
on Factor X (F e 5 96, 1, 61 df M p <025) ; Factor Q, CP « 6 22 1, 51 df , p<05 )? 

Factor Y, CF <s 7 66 c l, 61 df, p<01); Factor Z, (F • 4.52 v 1, 51 df v p«H>); and 
Factor R^» (F * 6»25 9 1, 81 df , p<05) than the No Problems group. As well 
aa appearing to be relatively disorganized „ teachers with problems in teaching 
reading also seem to lack warmth or friendliness v a high level of imaginative 
behavior, and a favorable attitude toward democratic pupil practice. Like both 
the discipline problems and the management problems groups, they have m relatively 
unfavorable attitude toward school staff personnel, A factor of interest with 
respect to the group with problems in teaching reeding is that they do not differ 
from the Ko Problems group In ability to solve problems in the skill areas. Indeed; 
when their scores on Teaching Maks in Reading were examined separately, they 
were found not to differ slgnf leant ly on this variable from the scores of the 
no problems groups. In the present sample at least,, difficulties In teaching reading 
seam mere closely identified with the personal social characteristics of the teacher 
than with her problem-solving characteristics. 

The group of teachers with expectancy problem* differed from the Wo Problems 
group on three factors: Factor X |F m 5 14, 1, 50, df P p<05); Factor B t (F « 7.3$ 

1, 50 df, p<,Cl) and problem solving performance in the skill arena (F x 5.89, 
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2 r 60 df, p< 025K This set of dlf £©re»c«*! suggests that the teacher with 
expectancy problems is relatively cool, «nd someehat subject centered 0 but 
nonetheless lacking in adequate problem solving ability in the skill subjects. 

While there appear to be some differences in the pattern of characteristics 
associated with each type of problem!, as discussed above* it is also true that 
certain characteristics tend to recur as significantly related to mors than one 
problem area. These latter characteristics are important in that they suggest, 
but do not conclusively establish, the kinds of beginning teacher behaviors out 
of which difficulties develop. Certainly Important among these characteristics 
are Factor X, warmth and understanding,, and Factor Q v attitude toward school 
staff. The importance of these factors as antecedents to teacher difficulties 
may rest on two somewhat different grounds. First, a teacher having lew scores 
on these factors may indeed have uneasy or disturbed relationship^ creates a 
fertile persona l~*oc 1*1 context within which other problems may flourish. Second 
a beginning' teacher with poex relationship* t o other teacher* may come to the 
attention of supervisory personnel «3»re easily than teachers with better 
ship* Once a beginning teacher come® under close attention from a supervise? 
or principal the latter may find that the beginner has more problems than they 
supposed. Thus, supervisory personnel may simply be more apt to report 
problems for the teacher who has relatively unfavorable attitude* toward other 
teachers. 

A third factor that appears as an important antecedent to teacher problems 
la Factor T, business'* like behavior. La* sc ares on tht« characteristic are 
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avdii ctently predictive of teacher difficultly with discipline and reading to 
suggest that relatively <?3.a organised teacher behavior Is a key factor in the 
occurence of these problems,. It la of interest to note in this respect that 
Factor £ was natiie of the few variables in the larger study which predicted who 
would leave their position after the first or second year of experience, Certainfv 
there is much to suggest that Low scores m Factor Y, coupled with poor attitudes 
toward other teachers and a distant relationship to pupils portends til for the 
beginning elementary teacher 

A fourth factor appealing a* an antecedent to teacher difficulties is problem 
solving performance in the shill areas. This factor probably does not operate 
directly; if it did, it would appear aa a predictor of difficulties in reading or 
to ^subject matter 9 . Rather t It* operation seems to be Interactive, The person 
with discipline problems is not only disorganised,:, he ala© has poor control over 
teaching in the skill areas » which perhaps compounds his problem. Similarly a 
person with expectancy problems is relatively cool and subject-centered,, with 
poo^ control of subject metier in the skill areas, A cool,, ssubjeci-centered 
approach., which probably can be successful , perhaps leads to difficulties unless 
the teacher is highly competent in teaching the basic skill areas 

While it s *r«auid be 'unwise on the basis of the present data %** contend that oss*e 
can predict with surety the kinds of problems beginning elementary teachers will 
haws# there is now? the less much to suggest that with seme refinement a set 
of measuring devices could be put together which would be of distinct help to 
supervisory perarsmei. Help in the sens* that the potential problems of particular 
beginning- teachers could be identified and proper steps taken through supervisor 
cemnaeling and in service work to sMaoive or reduce the severity of these protons* 
to the benefit of beginning teachers, their pupils,, and to the employing schooX 
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Figure 1. Mean Z-scores for problem group*. Solid line . Ho Problem groups ae-xilRe t Expectancy 
Problems group; broken line, Reading Problem? groups 0-0 line , discipline Problems 
group, Meana tailing on or to the left of th© double ©olid lines differ at p g 05 or 
less from the means of th© Ho Problems group 
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